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“Looking to the River” is our contribution towards the 
celebration of the centenary of Rio Vista. 


The home of W.B. Chaffey is now a public museum and we 
hope that the second 100 years will be as eventful as the 
first. i 


Mary J. Chandler 
Hon. President. 
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David Brunton 


Prelude 


io Vista, the house that looks to the river, is a 
symbol of the optimism and faith of the f6unders of the city 
of Mildura. When the Canadian, George Chaffey, first saw 
the Mildura run in 1886, it was a “sea of hissing sand" - 
drought-ridden and infested with rabbits. 


But George and his brother William Benjamin ("W.B.") 
recognised the power of the clear fast-flowing Murray River, 
and using first the paddlesteamer, "Jane Eliza", and later 
two huge pumps built to their own special design, they 
carried river water to the land and transformed it into an 
oasis of vineyards and citrus groves. 


George was the engineer with the vision to see the untapped 
irrigation potential of the river, and W.B. was the 
businessman, soil and horticultural specialist. It was W.B. 
who decided to build Rio Vista for his wife, Hattie, and their 
five children. They lived at Mildura Station homestead 
while the majestic building was being constructed, but 
weakened by the birth of her sixth child, a son, Maurice, 
Hattie died before the home was completed. Her baby died 
soon after and was buried with his mother. 


W.B. was consumed with grief, and work on the house 
stopped while he returned to California. But six months 
later, he returned with his second wife also named Hattie, 
and a niece of his first wife. They lived together in Rio 
Vista until in 1926, W.B. died at the age of 70. His second 
wife stayed on in the house until her death in 1950. 


In the same year, the City of Mildura bought the house for 
18,000 pounds to use as an art gallery and museum, and it 
was officially opened to the public on May 25, 1956. Rio 


Vista was designed by architects Sharland and Edwards, and 
its red bricks were fired in local kilns. |The Murray Pine and 
Red Gum was milled by Risbey's sawmills. 


In its early days as an art gallery, some of Rio Vista's fine 
wallpaper was painted over, and ugly skylights were let into 
the ceilings to allow in more light. But now in its centenary 
year, the homestead is safe from further tampering. In 1988, 
the Mildura Arts Centre Board commissioned architects and 
planners, Andrew Wood and Associates, to prepare a detailed 
Conservation Analysis and Report on Rio Vista. It was funded 
by the National Estate program, some members of the Chaffey 
family, and organised by Mr. W. Bowring. 


The report has detailed past development and the present 
condition of the building to allow a policy to be evolved on its 
restoration and conservation. That policy is now firmly in 
place, and Rio Vista is slowly returning to its former 
magnificence. 


Rio Vista is now not only looking to the river - but to the 
future. 


November 1991 


Jeff Taylor 
Fenella Johnson ‘ 


Life 


7 is for the land that my people have lived on 
for 40,000 years 


f is the initiations that mean so much to me 


is for the future that we're not looking forward to 


is for the earth that we once cherished 


and danced upon 


This was the LIFE that meant so much to me. 


Long before the Chaffeys saw the potential of Mildura as an 
Irrigation Settlement, Aboriginal tribes inhabited the 
region. The land and the nature of the river system in such 
a dry environment encouraged the concentration of tribes 
along the river. Descendents of these tribes, Fenella 
Johnson and Jeff Taylor are Koori students in the 
Certificate of Basic Education Course run by Broken Hill 
College of TAF.E. The poem was written for an Aboriginal 
Studies class. 
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Mary J. Chandler 


Rio Vista 


hat story was I searching for in you, 

There on the stairway to the second floor? 

Some enigmatic puzzle of the new 

And undiscovered country through the door 

Of history, or logic to define 

The light and shadow of some half-remembered places 
From a hidden niche inside my mind, 
Etched with sketches of familiar faces? e 
And found you'd spawned a century of years 

Which tantilized and dashed the sweeping dream 
The Chaffeys built with bricks of hopes and fears. 
You drew a childish Edward with your stream 

Of silver waters sparkling in the sun, 

Then stilled the fountain for a mother's grief. 

And when the nineties' "crash" was finally done, 
You framed a new beginning in relief. 


Your verandah posts on guard did not intrude 
Upon the Chinese gardener as he chanted 
His pole and buckets: stiff with rectitude 
Sprinkling water on the ground he'd planted, 
And girlish giggles stifled with a hand 

A curious presence spying in the night 
Your curtains coy and gathered with a band 
Dropped hastily and blotted out the sight. 


Now eager tourists tread your polished halls 

And take the stairway to the second floor 

Where once the Chaffeys lived, to seek your history. 
Men renovate and paint your ancient walls, 

And subtle currents through the open door 

Shroud several legends with a timeless mystery. 
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B.V. Curtis 


Life and Times Along the Murray 
Before Chaffeys 


here are very few records of early life along the Murray, 
but one of the most colourful accounts comes from the 
memoirs of Edith Quin, who wrote them for her children in 
1910. She originally came to Australia from London at the 
age of three years in 1853. 


My early days were uneventful, and when I was about 
eighteen I answered an advertisement for a nursery 
governess and obtained it. It was in the family of Mr J. J. 
Bonnor, Solicitor, who had a very nice comfortable home at 
Strathalbyn a beautiful country place about 40 miles from 
Adelaide, I was very happy there for about five months, 
and then went home, and a good opportunity presented itself 
in a school at Wentworth. It was a private mixed school of 
boys and girls, 


There was no Government school there then, but one was 
built a few months later. 


I left Adelaide in January 1869, and travelled to Mannum by 
coach where we found a small paddle steamer “Ariel”, 
Captain W. Randall, and started up the Murray. 


The years 1868 and '69 were very severe drought years, and 
the river was very low, and we were constantly running on 
sand banks or snags which delayed us very much, and were 
able to reach Chowilla, a station on the river about half way 
to Wentworth. 


It was impossible to go any further by boat so we waited at 
that hospitable homestead for three days, and then caught 
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the mail coach for Wentworth, arriving there on Saturday 
evening (after 12 hours on the coach) hot and dusty. I was 
on tho box seat between the driver and an armed constable 
on the watch for a noted bushranger, named Redford or 
Rutherford, but we did not get a glimpse of him. We arrived 
at about 6 pm on Saturday night, very tired and dusty, after 
three weeks from Adelaide. 


This was my first experience of a bush township. There 
were three hotels, a brewery, several good stores, post office 
and substantial wharves, but no church as yet. 


A visiting Clergyman, Church of England, Presbyteria® 
came about once a month and held a service in the Court 
House, and they were always well attended. Occasionally a 
Iny person would officiate. The Bishop of Bathurst paid the 
town a visit while I was there, and he convened a meeting in 
à large room at one of the stores to consider the possibility 
of building a church. The meeting was enthusiastic and 
those who could afford to do so put their names down for 
various amounts, and I can now recall the thrill that went 
through us when it was announced that Captain Egge™) (a 
Chinese who owned a small trading steamer) had promised 
the largest individual amount. He had married an Irish 
woman and had .several very interesting and intelligent 
children who attended at the school at which I taught. 


At the time I lived in Wentworth there was a boiling 
establishment a few miles down the Murray, for the purpose 
of boiling down sheep for the sake of their tallow, during 
droughts. In January 1870, the drought broke and was 
followed by tremendous floods as the Darling and Murray 
were both running widely over their banks, and the little 
town™ at their junction was in grave danger of being swept 
away for several months. The whole population, women as 
well as men turned out to build up sand banks and fill sand 
bags round the town to divert the rush of water which 
frequently burst the barriers, 


Where Mildura township now stands there was a station 
owned by two Scottish gentlemen, brothers named Jamieson, 
and they elected to give a ball to which all the youth and 
beauty of Wentworth was invited. It was really a very find 
and enjoyable function, the dancing being outside on a 
tightly stretched dancing cloth, and a most recherche 
supper was in the dining room of the homestead. As our 
hosts were bachelors they had asked Mrs Ross, the wife of 
the Presbyterian Minister to chaperone the festivities, and 
very efficiently she carried out her duties. We danced till 
daylight and then drove back to Wentworth. 


By June the floods were so menacing that I decided 
Wentworth was no place for me, as being constitutionally 
and physically a coward I did not relish the idea of being 
swept down the Murray and being engulfed in the Ocean, so I 
took my passage in a small steamer going down the Goolwa, a 
port on the lower Murray, and arrived safely in the bosom of 
my family. I made an attempt to return to Wentworth some 
months later, but the reports were again so alarming that I 
gave up the idea. 


(1) 
(2) 


actually much closer to Wentworth 

There are many descendants of this couple in Mildura 
today. Rupert Egge had a cycle shop in Langtree Avenue 
from 1921 until the mid 1930s 

This was the greatest flood recorded on the Murray and 
Darling until 1956 


(3) 


Klaine Lawton 


Jamieson's Run 


hen Jenkin swam his stock across 
The Murray's placid stream, 
To settle on the southern bank 
And realise a dream, 
He never seemed to have the time 
To register his claim; 
But others coveted the land, 
And whose should be the blame? 


So Jamieson secured the lease; 
His nominee, Will Stawell. 

Frank Jenkin swam his cattle back 
And settled at Gol Gol. 

Hugh Jamieson left Murray Downs 
And drove his sheep north-west; 
A homestead, named Mildura, 
Was built at his behest. 


Hugh's brother, Bushby joined him, 
And from '47 on 

Mildura and the Jamiesons 
Prospered and built the run. 
Gazetted now, in ‘58, 

Mildura's name became 

Well known for its fertility; 

lts garden shared the fame. 


The Jamiesons sold out and left, 

McEdward bought the run; 

The year was 1878, 

The drought not yet begun. 

But then the rabbit plague began, 
The drought years followed fast 

Until, in 1884, 

Mildura run was lost. 


In '86 George Chaffey came, 

Intrigued by Deakin's plan 

To centre agriculture here 

And irrigate the land. 

Goerge sent for brother William (Ben), 
And so their work began: 

Now Rio Vista stands today 

Where Jenkin's cattle ran. 


Anne  Hederics 


A Visit to Mildura by the 
Bishop of Ballarat in 1888. 


É., your name, God, 


I've travelled far 
And done, I pray, my duty well. 
How many souls from earthly hell 
my words have saved 
É know that only time will tell. 


My own reflections flowing thus; 
the paddles slow, 
Release the ruffled river's sound; 
And from my heart, I wonder 
at the skills of man; 
Thank God, our destination found. 


“A frightful wilderness", in ignorance so called, 
presents in truth 

A noble view of red rock banks quite grand; 

And wondering why, to isolation 
commended or condemned 

| view the Chaffeys' promised land. 


Well warmed by kind 
and courteous words 
Bencath a blazing, optimistic sun, 
| look beyond the jolly tents and faces, 
to dismal blue bush plains; 
Fager now to see the grand experiment begun. 


And well does Mr Patterson explain; 
(with regret I learn i 
of both the brothers absent state), 
How expert eyes anticipate this "Orchard of Australia", 
committed now 
To clear the mallee jungle, then to irrigate. 


Upon inspection, 
interest in Mildura quickens. 

What value irrigation can bestow, 
With seeming simple use 

of gentle slopes and ridges 
Water flows, deliciously, from higher ground to low. 
And busy engines, 

tugging staunchly, 
Soon disclose a fair and reddish loam; 
The barbarous past recedes each day 

as mallee, gum and blue bush fall, 


And cheery whistles, echo true, proclaim this land now home. 


For soon the baby orange trees 
will bear, 
And vines, with tons of splendid grapes to sell. 
Newcomers build and hoe 
with Trojan toil, so happy; 
Working hard in friendship serves them well. 


And with the noble town 
our church will rise. 
In God's name I accept a plot of soil. 
My soul stirs now with pleasure, 
to bestow on history's memory 
Some small knowledge, gained here, of the early toil. 


Though worn with heat and travel 
there are duties yet to tend; 
| must meet the folk and preach a word or too. 
Good intentions, ever holy, 
with no congregation, flounder; 
Curiosity (or faith) should bring a few. 


The residents in total 
number two hundred and fifty; 
Roman Catholics and the children counted too. 
Yet despite our grimy venue 
in the engineering workshop, 
Righty five folk present, is a goodly few. 


The scene at night, 
so Rembrandtesque, 
In half light shimmering; soft with soot, 
Through open doors, at forests edge, 
the moon and river dance 
(Did ever our Master lecture thus with cinders underfoot?) 


And I pause to give a thought 
to how this scene will be remembered, 
"When the Bishop came we worshipped in the shed!" 
But now; devoted congregation, hover, 
silently attentive, 
Flanked by coal sacks and, Oh Lord, rats overhead. 


Do we now, beneath 
the keen full moon, 

Have hope that faith and brotherhood prevail? 

Or, as seems the want of Christendom, 
disintegration follows; 

Then for God, the Chaffeys' promised land will fail. 


Much, no doubt, must both E 
these bold Canadians withstand. 
We pray that no disaster shall befall. 
For much relies, when founding cities and the like, 
on news of past success, 
And capital enough, must play its part in hope for all. 


And if; as one has reason 
now to hope, ° 
The citizens, by their foresight born of skill; 
Combine the love of righteousness with fear of God 
and earnestness of prayer, 
To see, in bold prosperity - Mildura, fruition of God's Will. 


Ernest Pugsley 


A Letter to England. 


The famous "RED BOOK" compiled by J.E. Matthew Vincent 
for the Chaffeys was responsible for attracting many English 
settlers to the newly formed irrigation settlement of 
Mildura. Amongst those settlers was one, James J. Pugsley 
and his family. 


James Pugsley married Elizabeth Emily Voysey Churchill 
who bore him seven sons, the last two dying at birth. On 
her deathbed Elizabeth pleaded with her sister Ella Maria to 
marry James and look after her family. Ella agreed and the 
couple were married in 1880. 


James and Ella, together with nine of their ten children 
sailed from London on the Steamer "Fifeshire" on May 7, 
1891, They arrived at Port Adelaide on July 4, 1891. 


The family travelled by horse-drawn coach to Morgan and 
boarded the "P.S. Gem" for Mildura. James, a wheelwright 
by trade soon found a job, his son Albert secured a job as a 
painter, Sam as a carpenter and Ernest became an 
apprentice. It is believed that Albert worked on Rio Rista 
and that its interior still contains some of his work. 


In October 1991 the Pugsley Reunion was held at Rio Vista. 


Ernest Charles Pugsley, the son of James and Elizabeth 
wrote a letter to an Uncle and Aunt in England about the 
family's arrival in Mildura. It remains today a piece of 
early history, and Noel Pugsley has kindly consented to its 
publication in this book. 
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Mildura 
July 21, 1891 


ear Uncle, Aunt and all, 


I daresay you are beginning to think that we have forgotten 
you, but I meant to write to you when I wrote to Uncle 
Albert only there was not time so I told him to show you his 
letter. So that by this time you will know all the news up to 
when we got to Adelaide or Alberton which is between Port 
Adelaide and Adelaide. The person we were lodging with, 
Mrs. Moore, found room for all but Sam and our friend 
Downing and they got a bed together at another house. Mrs. 
Moore was very kind to us and let us have the lodgings very 
cheap indeed. We left there on the Saturday for Morgan and 
arrived there about 6 p.m. We then proceeded to the 
steamboat "Gem" which was to take us up to Mildura. Then 
we found that the deck passage that father had taken up for 
us only paid for standing room and our food and so we all 
had to sleep wherever we could find room amongst the cargo, 
an old sack, bags of chaff or anything - pretty near as bad as 
the old "Fifeshire" wasn't it, only our bed was firm, 
whatever bed we got, but on the "Fifeshire" we were in great 
fear of being thrown in the next fellow's bunk. 


When I say that father had taken deck passage for us I do 
not mean for Aunt Ella and the little ones, because he took 
saloon passage for them. But we had good food however to 
make up for it. We reached here on the Wednesday. We all 
like the place very much. Most of the people live in tents 
so that father was very fortunate to get a 3-roomed house for 
12s.6d. a week. About his land, I think he intends taking a 
small piece near the town to build his house upon, but his 
10 acre block he will have to go seven mile out for. The 
land here is very good indeed, vines will grow wherever they 
are stuck and so will anything else if properly looked after. 
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Some things here are very dear. Bedsteads are very dear, the 
commonest iron ones being three pound odd. The best thing 
that can be bought instead is what is called bed-stretchers, 
being a spring mattress made of wire with a wooden frame, 
and the cheapest of those are one pound four shillings. 
Cabbages are 6d. each and turnips Id. and 2d. each Potatoes 
Hb for Is. Tell Fred that the penny packets of seeds we get 
home are 3d. each here. Meat is the only thing that is very 
cheap and that is beef and mutton is Sd. per lb. for the best 
pieces, Sausages 5d. per lb. Suet is given away. Firing of 
course we can pick up. 


Hertic got work at painting the second day we came here at 8 
shillings a day - Father on the Monday after at about 12 
shillings a day. Sam on the Tuesday after at about 8 
shillings a day as a carpenter - 10s. to 13s. when he is a 
proper carpenter, our friend Downing has got work at 7s.6d. 
a day. I have been promised work as an apprentice at about 
a pound a week. The children all except Flossy went to the 
State School on Monday and seem to like it very much. 
Education is free here but you have to find your own books. 
Tell Fred that I will send him a letter as soon as I can find 
time. I think I have told you all now or nearly all. We are 
all in very good health and have not had to call in the doctor 
yet. Aunt Ella says that she would rather be out here now 
than at home. I must conclude now hoping you all are quite 
well, With love from us all to all of you. 


I remain, 
Your affec. Nephew 
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Jean Smith 


The First Mrs Chaffey 
A Reflection 


he early October sun fell warmly on her back. It was 
most pleasant and restful sitting here watching the river - 
if only she were not so tired. Since the birth of the last 
baby, almost three weeks ago, she had felt constantly ill and 
il at ease. Little Maurice Murray, her first baby born at 
Mildura; she hoped his life would flow as wide and strong 
as the river upon which she gazed and upon which all their 
hopes depended in this strange new land. 


A flurry of wind upset the surface of the water, sending up 
little flecks of light as it chased across to the further bank. 
It reminded her of the Lakes at home at Canada, now so far 
away in time and place. It would be Fall there now, the 
leaves burnished russet and gold against the rich green of 
spruce and birch, so different to this flat landscape of grey 
scrub and woolly pine trees. 


Her thoughts drifted over all the changes which had 
occurred in her life since her marriage 12 years ago. First 
to America, being so happy as the babies came along, 
watching her husband and his brother prosper with their 
irrigation schemes, having members of her family come on 
visits. Then the momentous decision of the brothers to leave 
it all and risk a similar venture in Australia; half a world 
away, so unknown and threatening. Her heart had almost 
failed her at the prospect - how would they travel, where 
would they live, how would the children be educated, would 
she manage so far from her family and friends? 


But of course she had followed her husband to Australia, 
and in spite of all the hardships and difficulties at last 
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things seemed to be progressing well. The older children 
Were thriving in their new environment, and the new baby 
seemed to prosper, she had come to love this harsh brown 
land and the people who came to share her husband's vision 
of vines and citrus growing in the wilderness. 


It would be most pleasant when the new house was 
completed, so much more room for her growing family and a 
most suitable place to entertain her husband's guests. She 
had seen the plans and concurred with the idea of using 
local timbers, Murray Pine and Red Gum as the eucalyptus 
was called, she heard they were very fine. 


Such a beautiful home it would be, looking out over the 
river, “Rio Vista", a symbol of the permanence of the Chaffey 
family in this new land. This was her home now, she would 
put away all thoughts of Canada and the Lakes. 


A slight breeze stirred the leaves and a tremor ran through 
her body, she felt cold and so very tired. It was time to stir, 
she must supervise the children's evening meal and the baby 
would need attention, she could hear him crying now. 


She rose from the chair, the river shimmered like the Lakes 
at home - she was home again, she must run down to the 
water. As she stepped towards the shimmering light a 
darkness fell over the day. She slipped senseless to the 
ground. 


Hattie Chaffey collapsed and died on October 6, 1889. Her 
baby son Maurice Murray died from convulsions on 
January 20, 1890. They lie together in the Chaffey 
Cemetery on the banks of the Murray River below Rio Vista. 


MEN. 
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Cecily Cross 


A Tribute 


ust beyond the river 

there's some lonely little graves 
Where the river slowly passes 
in its ancient seaward course. 
The headstones there remind us 
«of the harshness of conditions 
When the Chaffeys saw the vision 
of this fertile land of ours. 


They brought with them their families 
to face this brave new land 
With its promise for the future 

for its enterprising men, 

While the women faced a present 
fraught with distance, heat and sand - 
Had they faced it all before, 

with the Californian plan? 


The gravestones tell the story 

of Hattie’s sad demise: 

She bore another son for Ben 

in the Spring of '89 

While the homestead garden burgeoned 
and her husband's fruitful mind 

Was planning Rio Vista - 

a homestead grand and fine - 


To be a fitting background 
where his wife could entertain 
And have the style and comforts 
that she had left behind. 

The plans were grand and noble, 
with marble, tiles and glass 
And vistas of the Murray 

where the paddlesteamers pass. 


But Hattic's strength was waning, 

and her fretful weakly babe 

Was a constant source of worry 

to a very deep degree 

To the women who came also 

to this homestead by the river, 

Where boat and barge went bustling past 
and dreams were running free. 


Tho tiny babe did not survive 
the summer's searing heat 
And lies beside his mother 
In the little family plot. 

A noble granite finger 
forever pointing skywards 
Marks for coming generations 
the sad and lonely spot. 


The second wife, who also came 
from far Canadian shores, ‘ 
Was mistress of the mansion 

when sorrow struck twice more. 
The garden grand with carriageway 
that circled by the door 

Enclosed a noble fountain 

from which Murray waters flowed. 


Her little boy could not resist 

the sparkling waters there - 

And he too lies forever 

midst the blue-bush covered land. 
There's a little sister also, 

a babe of five mere months 

Whose death had brought more sorrow 
to this pioneering band. 


The final gravestone tells us 

of the one who saw it all, 

The one who left her native land 
to be with her three sons - 

The sons who saw the visions 
the ones who planned the change 
To a fertile verdant landscape 
from dusty outback run. 


A pioneering matriach 

of almost eighty years 

Saw the triumphs of her menfolk 
and the sorrows of their wives. 
She comforted the elders 

and helped to rear the young - 
Our thanks go out to women 

who dedicate their lives. 
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Anne Hoederics 


Great Grandfather's River 


he pelicans sit as they've always sat 
On the sand bars here and there. 
Morning heat hovers and pulses and waits 
Till a steam whistle splits the air. 


And once when the mist was rising, 
The river was running fast; 

The whistle blew from the river of time 
And the sound was the song of the past. 


From around the bend came the Steamer ‘Bourke’; 
Great Grandfather stood in the stern. 

He waved as he passed and the boat pulled in, 
"Come with us," he called, "and leam." 


His face I knew from a portrait at home; 
Framed in gold and looked on with pride. 
It wan painted in 1890, 

Just a year before he died! 


“EI sing you a song of the Murray,” he said. 

Aa | stood in the stem by his side; 

“Por i wasn't like this when the boats first came 
And the land was brown and wide." 


"Al first there were settlers on stations, 
Where cale and sheep made kings; 

And the rivers were roads to the kingdom. 
With the boats free as birds on the wing.” 
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“At a homestead now known as ‘Mildura’, Today, when the cry of the whistle 


Back in my day as ‘Jamieson's Rur, Comes weaving its way through the trees, 

Was a garden, soaked well from the River, ii takes me again on that journey 

And the produce grew sweet in the sun." And gives my heart a squeeze. 

“The colony struggled, then prospered; Creat Grandfather looks from his place on the wall, 
We rivermen flourished, then left, And | smile when he catches my eye; 

But we gave of our strength to the fabric of life; | remember our riverboat voyage 

Tough threads in the warp and the weft,” Ii the mist, when the River was high. 


"Now the River is tamed by the locks and weirs, 
And salt is weighing it down; 

And the bush is retreating at every tum 

*From the spreading threat of the town.” 


"And the sand bars shift like the sands of time 
With many a boat stuck fast. 

Though the photographs fade and memories wane 
You must not be the last." 


And I looked in his eyes as we stood on the deck 
Paddles slapping the water, still blue. 

I saw there the soul of the River. 

The love of his life, strong and true. 


"Remember the voice of the River," he said, 
"For it carries the water along; 

And it offers its wealth to your children, 
Who will listen and sing the next song." 


Then the ‘Bourke’ nestled into the reeds once again; 
I stood there, alone on the bank; 

Great Grandpa was gone and the boat and the song, 
But I still had the River to thank. 


And if We sing the song of the future, 

We must work hard to get the tune right; 

For the health and the strength of the Murray 
Is the goal we must keep in our sight. 
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Mary J. Chandler 


The second Mrs Chaffey 
Harriet Sexton 


“ 

illiam Benjamin Chaffey, his first wife Hattie and 
their children set out for Australia in 1888. Hattie was far 
from well, though her health improved when she came to 
Mildura. William and his family, together with Mrs. Chaffey 
. Senior and his sister Emma lived at the Mildura Homestead, 
while Rio Vista was being built. Hattie's baby, Maurice 
Murray was born in September, 1889. She never fully 
recovered from his birth and died October 6. The following 
is part of the sad obituary which appeared in the 
"Cultivator" on October 10: 


"Death of Mrs. W.B. Chaffey. 


“Great gloom was thrown over the Mildura settlement on 
Sunday evening last, when the death of Mrs W.B. Chaffey was 
announced as having taken place at the station on the 
afternoon of that day. Mrs Chaffey had an attack of 
pleurisy, following closely on her confinement on September 
18 but from this she was recovering and there was no 
anxiety any longer on that score. On Sunday she was up and 
partook of dinner, soon after which she was seized of a 
fainting attack, and passed away without any return of 
consciousness. Dr Abramowski was called and pronounced 
life extinct, assigning as the cause paralysis of the heart. 


"The deceased was buried on Monday, the Cultivator office, 
engineering works and stores being closed out of profound 
respect for the lady and Mr W.B. Chaffey and family. | The 
coffin was borne to the grave from the station by friends of 
the family, the remains being followed by about 300 of the 
settlers, many having come in several miles to show their 
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sympathy for the bereaved friends and sorrow for the 
departed one. The coffin bore the ‘simple inscription: 


“Harriet Chaffey 
Died October 6th, 1889 
Aged 34 years" 


She left five children, four boys and one girl, the eldest boy 
being only 11 years and the youngest two weeks old. Her 
infant son, Maurice, struggled to hold on to life for four 
months, dying on January 20, 1890. 
his mother in the 
Homestead. 


He was buried beside 


small cemetery near the Mildura 


Co0q an 
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W.B. suffered a breakdown, and finally on the advice of his 
doctor returned to America for a visit. In all probability he 
went with the intention of remarrying, as he would need a 
mother for his four children. He would certainly have 
known the young girl he met, courted and eventually 
married. 


Incredibly, his second wife, a niece of the first Hattie, bore 
the same name. Harriet Sexton Schell was born in Hamilton, 
Ohio in 1868, of German/American descent. The second 
Hattie came from a large family of girls. She was a bright, 
intelligent girl, fluent with languages and a gifted painist. 
She had just come back from finishing school in Stuttgart, 
*Germany when William returned to America. They were 
married on April 27, 1891, and after a prolonged 
honeymoon, including a visit to the Ascot Races in England, 
they returned to Australia the same year. 


It must have come as a profound shock to Hattie, to suddenly 
find herself stepmother to four lively children in Mildura, 
Australia, far away from her home and the culture which she 
loved, but from the beginning she showed a self-discipline 
which was an intrinsic part of her character. 


When William returned to Mildura with his new wife Rio 
Vista had been completed. Rio Vista was designed by 
architects Sharland and Edwards from ideas supplied by 
William Chaffey. Murray Pine and red gum wood was used 
extensively throughout the home. The exterior was built of 
local bricks, and items of luxury such as the marble 
fireplaces, stained glass windows and the fountain were 
imported from overseas. There was a broad sweeping drive 
and well designed gardens, with the fountain as a 
centrepiece. 


The second Hattie was to have six children of her own, as 


well as four step-children to look after. The first baby, 
Lillian Hattie died in 1892 at the age of 5 months and 
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Hattle's third child, Edward Lamport was drowned in the 
fountain in 1897. Both children are buried beside the first 
Hate and her baby in the little cemetery by the river. On 
Fdward's death, the water was turned off and the fountain 
emptied, It remained empty until its removal to the centre 
Plantation, Deakin Avenue opposite the Post Office in 1935. 


The other four children of the second marriage were George 
Frederick, killed in France during the First World War, 
Emily Marion, Robert Hugh and Isabel Marjorie. Her family 
tells the story that Hattie was so very ill with morning 
sickness when she was pregnant, she wrote to her father, a 
homeopathic doctor, for a little brew. She shared his belief 
in homeopathetic cures and declared that it worked like 
magic, but one wonders how she fared during the long weeks 
whilst it made its way from America to Mildura! 


Hattie proved herself to be a woman of great strength of 
character. She not only brought up eight children and ran 
fio Vista she also took an active part in community affairs. 
At first she had the assistance of a cook, two maids, a 
gardener and a stableman. However, when the "crash" came 
and the Chaffey fortunes plummeted, the boys were recalled 
from school and William rode to his vineyards on his son's 
bike (won as a prize), and worked beside his men in the 
fields, The house was put up for sale for one thousand 
pounds but no buyer came forward. It was a long, slow 
grind back to the top again, but William was a stayer, and 
with the support of Hattie, both the Chaffeys and Mildura 
were to see better times again. 


William Benjamin Chaffey died on June 4th, 1926, a much 
loved and well respected man, familiarly known as “the 
boss” or "the grand old man of the river." He was 70 years 
of age. Hattie continued to live on at Rio Vista. She still 
retained a great love of music and took every available 
opportunity to escape to Melbourne for a visit to the opera 
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or a musical concert. She also loved reading and her 
library contained many magnificiently bound books, in 
French and German as well as English. In build she was 
short - approximately five feet in height - and her figure 
could be described as “plumpish." Her walk was brisk and 
businesslike, her back very straight and she held herself 


upright. A stern self-disciplinarian, she scorned the aid of 
medicine. Her granddaughter, Helen Bowring, cannot 
remember her taking “even so much as am aspirin." She was 


very proud of her own beautiful teeth, which she kept until 
her death. She only had one filling, in spite of the fact that 
she. was inordinately fond of sweets and chocolates. Hattie 
regularly cleaned her teeth after each meal with borax and 
Salt. 


To her grandchildren she was singularly undemonstrative. 
She neither kissed nor cuddled them, but was more likely to 
give them an affectionate pinch on the cheek. The children 
respected her, and found her company most stimulating. 


In many ways Hattie was progressive and ahead of her time. 
Helen Bowring believes she was probably one of the first 
people in Mildura to have a short wave radio. She was 
vitally interested in world events and would listen to the 
short wave wireless until the small hours of the morning. It 
was a "must" to hear the BBC 11pm news each night. No-one 
would dare interrupt this routine. 


Hattie also took a keen and active interest in events 
concerning Mildura. A great amount of time was taken up 
working for the Red Cross and during the two world wars she 
involved herself in preparing food packages, knitting socks, 
jumpers and other articles for the servicemen. If it became 
known that someone was in difficulty, Hattie was the first 
person to offer assistance. When a Widow who had four 
little children was forced to go to hospital, Hattie ensured 
the children had at least one good meal a day, and also 
packed a school lunch for them. During the depression of 
the 1930s, no-one was ever turned away from Rio Vista. 
They would always be given a meal and a pack of sandwiches 
to take away with them. 
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Hattie made it a point to attend both local and visiting 
concerts and plays. One of her more unusual pastimes, was 
a choice of luncheon venue. The buggy would set out from 
Rio Vista with Hattie and her friends dressed up in hats and 
gloves. The horses would trot up Deakin Avenue to the High 
School, where students prepared lunch each day for the 
public. It was "the thing" to have lunch at the High School 
in the early days of Mildura.. 


The magnificent stairway in the front hallway of Rio Vista is 
frequently admired. Hattie ensured that it remained in 
immaculate condition - she would not permit herself or the 
family to use the stairs for fear of scratching the woodwork. 
There was a set of back stairs and every night until her 
illness Hattie would climb these stairs to bed. As she grew 
older her eyesight began to fail, so she had each step 
painted white in the front. Her family constantly wondered 
how she made it to the top. She never had a fall. During the 
day, the Smoking Room, which is the first room to the right 
just in from the front door, became her domain, and there 
she held court. Sunday was the day the family came to 
dinner. 


Hattie maintained strict self-discipline right up until her 
death. She must have suffered considerable pain towards 
the end. When she. was in her 70s she had a lump the size of 
pear removed from her breast. Secondary cancer spread 
rapidly, causing her great pain particularly in the hip. In 
spite of this, she still sat upright in her chair and she never 
complained. During her final days at Rio Vista, Hattie was 
confined to bed with a nurse in attendance. Even then the 
family did not realize the great pain she was in. To the end 
she remained a very private person. 
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"Steele Blayde" 


Echoes from the Past 


In 1894 a young journalist and a friend decided they would 
discover Australia. They set out on a horseback ride from 
Campberdown in Western Victoria to’ travel to Queensland 
via Ballarat, Maryborough and Echuca. Their ride finished 
prematurely at Echuca. There a copy of the famous "Red 
Book" was shown to the travellers, and it was decided to sell 
. the horses, purchase a staunch row-boat and “whale” the 
Murray to the mouth, visiting the young irrigation 
settlements of Mildura and Renmark on the way. 


The young journalist was Gifford Hall, who later wrote for 
"Sunraysia Daily" under the name of "Steele Blayde." His 
daughter, Ruth, has many of her father's journals, including 
the trip along the Murray, and we eagerly scanned the pages 
for references to his visit to Mildura. Unfortunately, 
several pages, the most important ones, appear to have been 
torn out, but "Steele Blade" wrote several articles about his 
early impressions, and Ruth has kindly consented to allow 
us to print any of them. 


he young fellows were lucky to acquire a semi-flat 
bottomed twenty-footer, built and equipped by a young 
sailor. Renaming her the "Wanderer" they started 
down-stream. It was late in the year of 1893 and the 
weather was glorious. Travelling at leisure, the writer, 
scribbling and sketching, his mate camp-keeping and 
cooking, Mildura was reached during the grape-drying 
season. 
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The somewhat flamboyant "Red Book" can be blamed for 
something of the disappointment one felt on first beholding 
Mildura. The township, such as it was then, straggled with 
big gaps between buildings, and even clumps of intervening 
native timber. The "Coffee Palace" was the outstanding 
feature on the town frontage toward the river, and at some 
distance down-river stood the red brick residence of the 
founders of the settlement - the Chaffeys. "Rio Vista" as it 
was called looked "ambitious." Steamers landed new-comers 
at a line of "rocks" along the river bank. One climbed the 
hill from the river, often to find two aborigines ("Woorlong" 
and "“Mac") throwing boomerangs for the edification of 
Strangers, and behind the ridge-crest spread the township - 
crude and straggly; a listless place, somewhat drab in 
appearance, lacking revenue to brighten it and its people. 


True it was only seven years "old." But for an irrigation 
settlement it looked "bare" and so was described in one's 
note-book. Then suddenly as one knocked about, one seemed 
to understand things. Mildura was a place arrested at 
almost first stride by bankruptcy. 


The cash shortage in Mildura was tragic when not grimly 
amusing. Once I went into a little shop of Mr. Albert, the 
butcher for a pound of steak and tendered a half crown. Mr. 
Albert eyed the money wistfully. "The meat is only 
tuppence,” he said, "but could you manage to let me keep the 
half-crown and take the change in meat? In any case I can't 
change the silver. This is the first cash I've taken for some 
time.” With a pound or two in one's pocket one felt a 
Millionaire, especially when one watched "company" 
employees group around "the office" front for wages paid in 
paper - future value what? 


The stark tragedy of the settlement's precarious position 
rather got on my nerves. One took tea with a refined English 
family out at Irymple and learned their troubles; one went 
a dusk to hear the sob and wail of Madame A's violin across 
the Murray river; one got to know more of the disheartened 
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settlers. I went on batching in F.H. Edward's quarters, 
buying groceries at Bowring and Jackas' Store, jam from the 
Swallow and Ariell jam factory, and bread from the E.T. 
Henderson's bakery. One's newspapers one got from Watts's 
and partner, the newsagents in Langtree Avenue. 


Wanting to learn more about the irrigation settlement and 
surrounding country I presently bought from a hard up 
settler for a mere trifle of cash an, ageing scrag of an 
ex-station hack, together with a serviceable saddle. "Dingo" 
the pony was a wiry ambler of easy gait and a triumph of 
"spirit over flesh." He could pig-root when the impulse 
moved him. Many a long mile he carried me, even into the 
* pastoral regions on both sides of the river. 


At last it was time for me to go. I gave Old Dingo back to his 
original owner, gave back a goodly number of pound orders 
on Chaffeys I'd lent half crowns on to friends, and said 
goodbyes. An old bushman, when shaking hands, said 
quietly, "You'll come back here someday. The Murray'll get 
you in the end.” There was a number of steamers on the 
Murray in those days - the Gem, the Ruby, the Marion, the 
Trafalgar and others. I took passage to Morgan in the old 
stern-wheeler "Waradgerry" and we chugged down river to 
about the queerest orchestral music you could conceive. 
There was a fine piano in one hold, some pigs in another. A 
fellow on board rattled the keys of the piano, and the pigs 
squealed. "Hell's delight" someone named the overture. 


Fairlea Cavanagh 


George's Pump 


eside the tranquil billabong, 
On overhead bough cormorants ever watchful, 
White egrets stand as marble statues, 
Hlack swans glide serenely. 


Nestled among sentinel red gum trees 

Their branches spread like protecting arms, 
Entombed in red brick Gothic style 

Stands, the pulsating irrigation pump. 


Vor three score years and ten you ceaseless laboured, 
Defiant and unique ahead of all designs, 

Your makers doubtful you would ever work, 

You proved them wrong, dogged in your might. 


The new settlement had a heart, 

Throbbing, steaming, sweetly running, 
Sucking in and spewing forth surging waters 
To quench the thirst of arid Mallee soil. 


Water from a river born five hundred miles away, 
Now in earth-hewn channels, to yabbies delight, 

Past the thirsty vines awaiting liquid life, 

Citrus and stone fruits in patchwork squares arrayed. 


The pump worked on midst the gums 
Making the dream of Mildura real, 

Hut now your throbbing loyalty, is replaced 
Hy a slimmer, quieter modern pump. 
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Supplied by Syd Wells 
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Open for an Engagement 


n May, 1887, a letter from a Mr. W. Jones of Little 
Bourke Street, Melbourne, addressed to Messrs Chaffey 
Brothers, appeared in the local Press. In part it read; 


"I enclose a specimen of the brilliant things which 

«I can throw off ‘like dewdrops from a lion's mane.' 
and will call at an early date to arrange about salary, 
I will read at your office. I am etc. W. Jones." 


THE CHAFFEYS 


Who "calculate" but never "guess", 
And with the Mallee mean success 
Champagne suppering "The Press". 
The Chaffeys 


Who ran Mildura run so well, 
And lost themselves for quite a spell, 
And did a pretty story tell? 


The Chaffeys 
When Bent and Company raised a cry 
To get Amer'can lobby pie 
Who was it only winked their eye? 

The Chaffeys 
Who worked young Deakin's zeal so well, 
As Opposition members tell, 
That now they have rich land to sell? 

The Chaffeys 


When De Garis fussed about 
Against their scheme to write and spout, 
Who was it quickly laid him out? 
The Chaffeys 
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Who Adelaide marked down in their book, 
And book-mark with marked smartness took. 
Thus catching two fish with one hook. 


The Chaffeys 
Who sent their Cureton in advance, 
To keep his eye on every chance, 
And charm the ladies with his glance? 

The Chaffeys 


Who take a little in their tea, 
And like a drap like you and me, 


Hut keep it out their colony? 
The Chaffeys 


And now let chaffing cease to be, 
And we shall see what we shall see, 
Dy hailing on the Jubilee. 
The Chaffeys 


A note on the historical references may assist the reader 
with the cut and thrust of the verses. 

"lost themselves for quite a spell" apparently refers to the 
period Jan 1 - March 3, 1887 when the Mildura Concession 


was open to tender. 


Mr. Bent, leader of the Opposition, bitterly opposed the 
granting of the Mildura Concession to the Chaffeys. 


Alfred Deakin was the Minister for Water Supply. 


Rev E.C. De Garis was Chairman of the Tragowel Irrigation 
Trust at Kerang but subsequently moved to Mildura. 


The Renmark Concession was referrred to as Bookmark, as it 
was a part of Bookmark Station. 
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"two fish with one hook" may be original or may refer to the 
notorious cartoon in "The Lantern", "The Bait that Hooked 
Victoria”. It depicted two Yankees hooking Victoria using 
South Australia as bait. 


Stephen Cureton, an English adventurer, visited Victoria in 
1885 and reported on the prospects to the Chaffeys. He 
subsequently became a Director of Chaffey Bros Ltd in 
Australia. © 


"Keep it out of their colony." The Chaffeys opposed the 
granting of hotel licences in their Concessions.. 


` Address of Loyalty on the occasion of the Jubilee of Queen 


Victoria was the first business when the Colonial Parlia- 
ments convened in June, 1887. 
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Les Milborn 


King Carter 


hen the Chaffey brothers established the Mildura 
Irrigation Settlement in 1887, the nearest policeman was 
Trooper Allis, at Yelta, 17 miles away. The earliest police 
presence in North West Victoria had been established in 
1853, when Hugh Jamieson provided and maintained police 
barracks on his cattle run, on the present site of the Old 
Mildura Homestead. 


As the settlement of Mildura grew in population, a request 
went out for a permanent police presence in the town, and on 
October 8, 1888, Foot Constable Ambrose "King" Carter 
arrived on the Paddlesteamer "Trafalgar" from Echuca after 
travelling by train from Melbourne to Echuca. 


The police record of King Carter is unlikely to be equalled. 
Arriving as a Foot Constable, he was promoted to Senior 
Constable in 1903, Sergeant Second Class in 1909, and 
Sergeant First Class in 1913. 


Carter was a single man when he arrived in Mildura, and he 
moved into the guést house commonly known as "The 
Warren" because of its numerous hutch-like rooms. (The 
present Commodore Motel is on the same site, at the corner 
of Deakin Avenue and Seventh Street). 


The authority of the new policeman was soon challenged by 
the locals, and he was invited to take part in a boxing match 
Against a pupil of local boxing promoter, Jim Mace. The 
pupil was reputed to have a “dirty right" which would soon 
finish off "The Law" but King Carter proved to have an even 
dirtier left, and with his longer reach won the fight - and 
the respect of the locals. 
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Carter maintained a high standard of fitness, and spent 
much of his time "swinging the clubs" on the Warren guest 
house verandah. In 1890, King Carter married, and then 
conducted all police business from 79 Pine Avenue until the 
first police station and residence was built in 1892 on part 
of the site of the present police station in Madden Avenue. 
That original building was demolished in 1984 to allow for 
extensions to be built on to the present police station. 


During his "reign" King Carter earned the respect of the 
Mildura community and was held in high esteem by people 
of all classes. The book "Water Into Gold " by Ernestine Hill 


summed it up: "He respected every man and honored every 
“woman.” 
His motto was simple: "Never put your fellow man in jail 


unless you can help it, and don't rob him of his right to hold 
his head up." He was not only the law in Mildura, but the 
poor man's friend. He spent a good deal of his time writing 
letters for illiterate fruit pickers, the Chinese, and local 
Aborigines. 


In November, 1888, James Fulton was accidentally shot dead 
at the Gol Gol Hotel. King Carter was the closest policeman, 
and after notifying the Wentworth police by telegraph, he 
walked the five miles to the scene. 


Carter had many other posts apart from his police duties. He 
was Clerk of Courts, Registrar of the County Court, Protector 
of Aborigines (he was responsible for building quarters to 
protect the Aboriginal community against the weather), and 
Truancy Inspector. He and his family were also active in 
community affairs, were members of the Wesley Church, and 
he was a member of the Masonic Lodge. 


During his latter years in Mildura, he used to patrol 
churches to prevent larrikins disrupting the service. On 
one occasion he reprimanded a youth who then "king hit" 
Carter, and bolted. Carter was wearing plain clothes and 
was not known to the youth. Later, when the young man was 
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arrested, charged and convicted by Mildura Court, Carter 
asked the court to treat him leniently as a normal first 
offender. 


The youth was sacked from his job because of his conviction, 
and when Carter heard about it, he made representations to 
the young man's employers and had him reinstated. 


Another example of the esteem in which Carter was held 
occurred in 1901 when the Catholic community presented 
him with a gold medal for clearing the name of a woman 
involved in a divorce case. 


King Carter remained at Mildura until 1920, when he was 
transferred to Kew because of failing health. He died there 
the following year, aged 59. When he left Mildura, Carter 
received many presentations including an illuminated 
address by the Justices of the Peace. The address was in the 


form of a book, and was described as "the finest ever 
presented in Mildura." Its Morocco cover was beautifully 
embellished with scroll work and inlaid colors, and the text 
was finely illuminated. Facing the address was a view of the 
Murray River and a paddlesteamer; it also contained 
vineyard and orchard scenes and a reproduction in color of 
the Mildura Court House. On January 13, more than 100 
citizens attended a farewell social in his honor at the Grand 
Hotel. e 


It was said King Carter gave the best years of his life to 
Mildura and its citizens. He left Mildura on January 14, 
1920, after 31 years and three months of service. In all, he 
served thê Victoria Police Force for 37 years and nine 
months. 


The conduct sheet of King Carter records many 
commendations but the final entry for Mildura sums up his 
service: "A very efficient sub-officer. I regret he is leaving 
Mildura." 


In March, 1991, Mildura City Council authorised that the 
laneway between Deakin Avenue and Madden Avenue be 
named "Carter Lane." It runs from behind the offices of 
Sunraysia Daily newspaper to Eleventh Street 
appropriately behind the Court House and Mildura Police 
Station. 


Meryl Nickels 


The Banquet 


om of experience and inspiration, 
The Chaffey brothers reputation 
For deserts reclaimed by irrigation 
Had spread across the emerging nation. 


Vice-regal guests of high veneration, 
Minds alert with anticipation 

Of viewing the Desert's regeneration, 
Were arriving at their destination. 


News of the party quickly flew 

To Rio Vista, where the boss and crew 
Were preparing for an impressive "Do", 
For a Vice-Regal visit was something new. 


An abundance of food, but staff were few, 
Yet formality one could not eschew; 
Young blades flocked to the town's rescue 
Eager to join the retinue. 


The tables groaned with local fare, 
Family treasures glittered there 
The local wines beyond compare, 
Enhanced a menu rich and rare. 


Formal suits and glossy hats 
Adorned Mildura's fattest cats, 
White silk scarves, yes, even spats 
Above polished boots upon the mats. 


Local matrons impeccably dressed 

With fans and feathers and all the rest 
Each one determined to look her best 
Preened and pranced with vigour and zest. 


Commending the host on a pleasant stay 
Honoured guests were sped upon their way. 
An equerry paused at the door to say: 
"Give this sovereign to the 'boots' I pray.” 


By nary a sign did the 'boss' betray 

That he was responsible for the shining array 
Of boots and shoes in the hall that day, 

But later ‘affirmed that he'd earned his pay. 


The source of this story is a mystery, 
Is it fiction, fact, or history? 

I relate it as it was told to me 

Too good a story to let it be. 


cccgam, 


Thea Cornell 


Fashions From the 1890-91 
Victorian Era. 


E 


he one predictable thing about fashion is the gradual 
evolution of each style from the previous one. The rigid 
bustle shape of the 1880s, the still flared outline of the 
1890s, culminating in the deep curves which produced the 
swirling line of the early 1900s reflected the social and 
political changes in the status of women. 


The silhouette narrows and widens, the waistline rises and 
falls, huge leg of mutton sleeves give way to the fitted 
sleeves and finally to bell sleeves whose filmy overlays of 
mull, lace and netting caused much anguish over how to eat 
and drink without dragging a sleeve through the gravy or 
knocking over a wine goblet. 


After the sewing machine was invented in the middle of the 
19th century, the home dressmaker came into her own. With 
the aid of paper patterns provided by the growing number of 
Ladies magazines, she embarked on what would seem to us 
extraordinarily elaborate dresses, blouses and other 
articles of female adornment. 


For the Victorian woman, no effort was too great to expend 
on assembling the perfect costume for every social occasion, 
In the 1890s the gowns described on a single fashion page of 
the Paris "Herald" reveal an astonishing array of fabrics: 
tuille, bastiste, sheer line, lawn, satin and silk velvet; 
finely crinkled pique; serge twill and silk muslin and heavy 
silk from India; moire taffeta, alpacca chenile and fouland; 
broche, a pin stripe women on the warp; mousselin de soie, 
a thin stiff silk and a boucle cheviot suiting. 


Engravings of the time show ladies playing the new game of 
lawn tennis, fiercely and energetically rushing the net 
wearing whalebone corsets, bustles and skirts to their 
ankles plus a straw boater. Women swam in canvas shoes 
and knee length dress with a full skirt under which were 
knickers (loose fitting pants gathered at the knee) - The 
‘rational’ dress a kind of loose woollen knickers suit with 
an overskirt, did gain some followers because of the fad for 
riding bicycles, a cheap and practical mode gf transport 
which spread from high society to the masses in record time 
once pneumatic tyres and other safety and comfort features 
became widely available. 
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The young Debutante of 18 years emerged rather like a 
butterfly from its chrysalis. From school room outfits of 
wool or line, a new wardrobe was needed to show her off to 
best advantage. Walking dresses, morning dresses of soft 
muslin in pastel colours, tennis or boating skirts in blue 
and biscuit linen edged with braid to be worn with jackets 
fitted to the waist and dainty muslin blouses with puffed 
sleeves and ruffled yokes. She will need at least 10 evening 
frocks including one of pale blue silk with festoons of silk 
caught up with rosettes of ribbon. For lawn parties, white 
Indian muslin was worn and for Ascot, a petunia-cloth 
striped dress with a fragile silk bow. 


Millinery became an outstanding feature of dress during the 
late 1880s and 1890s with the popularity of plummage used 
as trimmings. This included small birds and animals being 
incorporated in naturalistic settings. Many bonnets became 
very small and were called "dolls" hats, these displayed a 
profusion of lace, feathers and realistic silk flowers on a 
wire foundation giving the illusion they were growing out of 
the bonnet. 


One of the photos of Hattie and W.B. Chaffey taken at Ascot 
shortly before their return to Mildura in Oct. 1891 shows 
Hattie wearing a hat similar to the one described above with 
a small bird and lace trimmings. Her gown was a typical 
walking dress of the day. Janet Amold described a walking 
dress of 1890-91 of light grey corded wool made by H. J. 
Griffin, Nottingham. The sleeves were full over the shoulder 
with small pads to support them and were very 
characteristic of these years. A slight fullness at the back 
is all that remains of the bustle. The dress would have been 
worn over a slightly shorter corset and a stiff silk or 
starched cotton petticoat with frills at the back and round 
the hem. The bodice is heavily boned to give the moulded 
shape. The back part of the skirt is attached to the waist 
band with cartridge pleats. W.B. is wearing the longer line 
in his coat, almost certainly grey trousers with a fine dark 
spin stripe, a white shirt and butterfly collar and a cravat. 
Men wore tall top hats with a narrow curved brim. 
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Jewellery were set with obscure minerals and gems, bronze 
and brass alloys, entwining zircons, baroque pearls and 
scarabs. Horns and horses hooves when melted, moulded 
and dyed, were fashioned into beautiful lightweight 
pendants and pins of lustrous black. Hairpieces were 
frizzed, curled, braided or knotted and skewered into place 
with immense jewelled hat pins and to round off her 
ensemble a fashionable woman added a parasol, fan, purse 
and shawl. . 


Black satin ankle boots had side fastenings with eight gold 
buttons, heel of burnt red lacquer painted with a gold 
floral motive. Cream court shoes were made with rounded 
toe and Louis heel vamp embroidered with caramel coloured 
chenile silk thread, beads and trimmed with bow. 


Hand embroidered beaded wrist bags carried feminine 
essentials, a lace handkerchief, calling cards, perfume and 
pin money. As well as the wrist bags there were many 
leather handbags with metal clips and frames lined with red 
silk fitted with mirror, note book and ivory handled 
needlework tools. The handbag was a miniature version of 
the style used for railway hand luggage and remained 
popular well into the 1900s. 


Children's fashions echoed those of the parents. The frocks 
particularly were quite enchanting with hand embroidered 
eyelet designs often with a wrist lengh cape to match. 
Valencia lace and braid was extensively used. Small 
children of both sexes wore frocks until the boys of about 
seven years graduated to trousers. Christening gowns were 
quite long and beautifully embroidered. 
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Meryl Nickels 


Rio Vista Recalled 


istory's silken threads unravel 
As backwards through the years we travel, 
Glimpses from a bygone age 
Encapsulated on every page. 


Rio Vista, built to last, 

By craftsmen from a century past. 

A reminder of the Chaffey's dream 

To harness the mighty Murray's stream. 


To transform a desert of rich, red sand 

Into fertile and productive land. 

Where vines would flourish, and fruit trees grow, 
Nurtured by the river's flow. 


With love and respect and appreciation 

We offer you our interpretation 

Of the lives, the loves, the joy, the sorrow, 

The triumphs that live on for today and tomorrow. 


One hundred years on, we review your story, 
Calling back the laughter the music, the glory, 
The past, the present, we celebrate, 

The future is ours to formulate. 
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